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still more had they affected the bent of his mind. By nature
suspicious and gloomy, ever the prophet of evi], he became
more and more sombre both in his feelings and in his expres-
sions> To suspicion had been added revenge. He not only
suspected those who now seemed likely to possess power, but
wished to revenge himself on those who had persecuted him.
Robespierre shared in a degree the same feelings of suspicion
and revenge, but Robespierre had never been persecuted or
hunted from sewer to sewer; and in Marat's mind suspicion now
over-shadowed the justice and equity of his natural disposition.
If his sufferings made him feel revengeful, they had not
affected his statesmanlike insight. More vigorously even
than Danton and Robespierre had he condemned the suicidal
declaration of war, and more forcibly had he declared that the
"little statesmen" of the Gironde deserved capital punish-
ment for causing the deaths of the bravest men of France
upon the frontiers. For these little statesmen he shared Robe-
spierre's contempt; and he also shared Robespierre's longing
for the overthrow of anarchy, and recognized that it could
only be accomplished by a strong executive. But while
Robespierre was from the very first day of the Convention
busily engaged in compassing the destruction of Brissot and
the "little statesmen" of the Gironde, and thus preparing
the establishment of the strong executive, Marat allowed his
thirst for revenge to overcome his statesmanlike instincts.
He therefore worked with as much ardour as Robespierre for
the overthrow of the Girondins; but he demanded their
dea'ths, and the deaths of his old persecutors, and not only
their removal from the scene of political action In him
revenge now became the guiding principle; but who can
wonder at it ? Bloodthirsty he was; but had he been treated
with mercy ? His power rested on the fear that was felt for
his unerring sagacity in tracing out the inmost motives of the
actions of those who hated him, and his popularity on the
feeling of the people that he had suffered in fighting their
battle. If the Jacobin Club regarded Robespierre as their
hero, the populace of Pans looked upon Marat as a living
martyr to the cause of liberty.